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EDUCATION, BUILDER OF By 


HUMAN RELATIONS' 


EpucATION is the social function that is 
at onee most censured and most praised. 
Every social ill has been laid at the door of 
the school. Every new social hope becomes 
The 


subject of this discussion implies an abiding 


an added obligation of the teacher. 


confidenee in both school and teacher. 


Human relations are influenced rather 
than built, shaped and sharpened, rather 
than created, by education. The reason is 
simple; human relations are outcomes of a 
complex of controlling forees. They are 
Do we 
the 


stages on which the human drama has been 


determined by geographic forces. 
not regard the temperate zones as 
enacted? Without committing ourselves to 
economic determinism we may safely assert 
that social, anti-social and asocial relation- 
ships are conditioned by economic ecireum- 
stances. Cravings for variety of recreation 
and for companionship are equally potent 
factors in human relationships. Social rela- 
tions may stem from cultural influences, 
nurtured in the spiritual warmth of ethical 
and religious climate or dwarfed in the 
ultimate impotence of mere might. Educa- 
tion heightens or minimizes the effects of 
these forees. Its virility derives from an 
understanding cooperation with nature and 
nurture rather than from independent 
effort. 

And what shall we include in education ? 

1 Paper read at the Williamstown Institute of 
Human Relations, Williams College, August, 1941. 


PAUL KLAPPER 


PRESIDENT, QUEENS COLLEGE 


venerous sense, edueation en 
the that 
the family, the chureh, 


In the most 


compasses all forces influence 


human behavior- 
companions, the museum, the library, the 
lor 


our immediate purpose we required a more 


theater, the newspaper—all of life. 


restricted conception in which education is 
the sum total of the influences of specialized 
and supervised agencies, such as schools, 
libraries and museums. Can education, so 
narrowed, influence human relations, you 
ask. Look at Germany, tally a 
their frightening results may dispel your 
doubts. 

The refinement of human relations is both 
the primary coneern and the ultimate aim 
of education in a democracy. Under totali- 
tarianism, the relationship of society or 
state to the individual is one of complete 
domination. The greater the subordination 
of the individual, the closer does statism 
come to its ideal. In a democracy, there 
is a mutual relation between society and the 
individual; each draws strength from the 
other; each weakens as the other is sup- 
pressed ; each sacrifices for the greater glory 
of the other. If the democracies are to-day 
temporarily unprepared for military com 
bat it is beeause they sought to assure their 
citizens a reasonably full life. They have 
lived consistently in the light of their social 
philosophy. To have achieved military 
strength by impoverishing and regimenting 


their citizens would have been a denial of 
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their basie faith in the mutual relationship 
between man and his society. 

We may optimistically expect that the 
free peoples of the democracies, experienced 
in the techniques of industrialism and 
quickened by the passion to preserve their 
vreat freedoms, will soon outstrip the 
driven peoples of the totalitarian § states. 
Judged in the light of the inevitable social 
concerns of democracy, Nazi forethought 
has been wholly misdirected, and we hope, 
entirely misspent. No civilization is worth 
preserving that is insensitive to the dignity 
and the supreme worth of man. In no 
political system is the relation between man 
and society, and therefore between man and 
man, so nicely balaneed as in a democracy. 

But we, the children of democratic so- 
ciety, see a discouraging gap between the 
obvious ideal of our education and its actual 
achievement. What are the important re- 
tarding factors in education? There are 
several and, happily, all are remediable. 

venta aie the retarding factors is the 
absence of a pervading philosophy of edu- 
cation which supplies both a motivation and 
a set of goals for our sustained efforts. 
Despite our opposition to authoritarianism 
as a way of life, its basie prineiples still 
characterize much in elementary, and still 
more in secondary, education. Despite our 
recognized need of a rationalized, self-im- 
posed discipline, the sponsors of the new 
edueation still advoeate practices of the 
child-centered schools, apparently unmind- 
ful that life is society-centered, not child- 
centered. Despite the strides made in all 
fields by methods of scientific experimenta- 
tion, educational practice is, on the whole, 
still settled by acrimonious debate and by 
the triumph of words over more words. We 
make no plea for ruthless elimination of 
honest differences among sincere teachers. 
America, which achieved a geographie fed- 
eration of continental dimensions, must 
evolve an intellectual federation in which 


individual differences will be preserved 
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against that background of common faith 
Which is the American mind. 

When state supervision of edueation be- 
comes state domination, a second retarding 
factor is introduced. Local edueation 
should be encouraged to exceed the stand- 
ards set by state departments of education. 
Kach community must adapt its own course 
of study and its own practices to its local 
needs or its distinctive hopes. State and 
federal subsidies for education ought not 
to be acquired at the cost of local autonomy. 
Totalitarian control of education is a grim 
warning. Complete identification of state 
with education stifles the freedom under 
Which education thrives and turns teachers, 
as it has done in Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia, into propagandists. 

Inadequately prepared and poorly se- 
lected teachers constitute a third cause 
of the reduced effectiveness of contem- 
porary education. ‘Teacher-training cur- 
ricula which stress courses in teaching 
technique at the expense of broad, liberal 
learning are as discouraging to the future 
as those that neglect professional training. 
The education of youth is a challenging 
calling which should be open only to those 
who have the requisite personal gifts, liberal 
scholarship and dynamic professional train- 
ing. We should not sacrifice any one of 
these three interrelated requirements for 
teaching. In college teaching, the student 
of educational practice finds a tempting 
field for criticism. We accept as college 
teachers young scholars who have not spent 
a single hour in directed discussion of edu- 
eational procedures. Too frequently we 
promote them not because of their demon- 
strated power to influence youth but because 
of their publications. If these publications 
were stimulated by a love for scholarship 
and were free from sterile activity, sheer 
busy work, the tragedy would be less poig- 
nant. Too few enter the ranks of teachers 
beeause they have heard the call. Too many 
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enter classrooms to do unto others as was 
done unto them merely because they are 
woefully ill prepared for a sacred profes- 
SiON. 

And fourth among the retarding factors 
is the current tendency to focus effort on 
administrative practice rather than on in- 
dividual students. Can you contemplate 
with equanimity the complicated academie 
bookkeeping involved in admitting a stu- 
dent toa college? There are so many kinds 
i secondary-teaching licenses in the state 
of New York that no one person is familiar 
with them all. All of 
Hopkins gathering splinters on the loe if 


them would leave 
he had not completed the prescribed num- 
ber of hours in specifically designated divi- 
sions of teacher training. I have vet to 
hear of a single, important change in college 
curricula that was not either long delayed 
or prevented by departmental imperialism 
that rests on academie legislation. Com- 
pared to faeulty by-law, the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians were chameleons. 
After a long faculty debate on an adminis- 
trative question during which parliamen- 
tary law, rather than wisdom, prevailed, an 
unusually effective teacher of the elassies 
turned to me and in all sincerity asked, 
‘*Do you think we shall ever get back to the 
simple idea that our first obligation is to 


? 


teach students?’’ Here is an indictment 
of a trend in contemporary education that 
must coneern us deeply. 

Fifth among the retarding factors in 
education is its relutanee to provide for 
differences. Not 


Beethoven, nor Thomas Edison, if he were 


individual Keats, nor 
an adolescent to-day, would gain admission 


to an aceredited college. Not one of them 


TEACHING THE TRUTH 


ABOUT PRIVATE PROFITS 


WHEN a sudden fear seizes the people, 
the schools, like the churches, catch their 


AND SOCIETY 


~ 
— 
“~~ 


would meet the prescribed pattern of 


preparation for admission, despite his 
promise for the enrichment of human life 
My illustration is extreme, but correct in 
letter and in spirit. 

Totalitarian society seeks social streneth 
through the repression of human differences 
Dem 


ocratic society, on the contrary, hopes to 


and the development of homogeneity. 


achieve social strength through the develop 
ment of human differences. Edueation can 
not hope to build human relations, can not 
hope to serve democratic society, until it 
cheerfully subordinates its preconceptions 
to the interests of the individual of proved 
worth or unquestioned promise. 

We have not named all the forees which 
the 


to develop and sharpen 


retard edueation in discharge of its 
appointed task 
human relations. Edueation has a double 
social obligation, to free men and to teach 
them to preserve that freedom for others 
Only that educational ageney which is itself 
that 


ageney which is conceived in the spirif of 


free, therefore, only educational 
democracy, can quicken those human rela 
tions that make for an abundant society. 

In the days when science was young and 
still dogmatic, it aseribed the origin of our 
world to a cosmie catastrophe. We 
taught the grim fact that we live on a frag 


were 


ment violently torn from a Gargantuan 


planet. In the faith of their fathers, Jews 
and Christians find a kinder story of the 
origin of this, our fragment. It was willed 
into being by Infinite Intelligence as the 
habitat of people with an appointed mis- 
Education 


this 


sion: to live together in amity. 
is the torch that lights the way t: 
divinely ordained brotherhood. 


By 
GEORGE A. COE 
EDUCATION, RETIRED, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSOR OF 


breath, check their steps, and tighten their 


hold upon whatever they have. This, on 
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the whole, is what is happening to-day. To 


most persons any experimental reaching 
detract 


To most 


out toward new values seems to 
from devotion to a present duty. 
persons, but not all. A number of religious 


assemblies, most notable of which is the 
Malvern Conference in England, have de- 
¢clared that radical social changes are neces- 
sary, and that they should be attended to 

waiting for the end of the war 
There than a 


when similar pronouncements 


how, not 


CrISIS. was a_ time—less 
decade avo 
were made by educationists. To the ques- 
tion whether the schools should take a part 
in building a new social order, the answer 
Counts and of many others 


Social Fronticr, now 


of George S. 
was ‘‘Yes,’? and The 
the Frontiers of Democracy, was founded 
as an organ of this convietion, The erux 
then seemed like a ‘‘movement’’ 


the declared need of a col- 


of what 
Was economic 
leetive economy, demoeratic in type, that 
should supersede our individualistic, pri- 
If the 


some sense still goes on, this specific eco- 


vate-profit system. movement in 
nomic demand is no longer the spearhead 
of it; an educational question of the deepest 
at least 





significance has been postponed 
postponed. 

But the need for raising precisely this 
question not only has persisted, it has in- 
may be 

First, 


creased. Two current situations 
cited as examples of this increase. 
recent researches into nutrition have added 
momentously to our knowledge of what 
constitutes a normal diet; but studies of 
the dietary practices of our people have 
shown that at third of them are 
underfed, chiefly because they lack suffi- 


cient income; also that hundreds of thou- 


least a 


sands of American children are being 


denied normal growth from this cause. 


Does anyone doubt that this knowledge 





both of dietary standards and of dietary 


deficiencies—are concerns of the 


proper 
the rising generation 


school? To teach 


what to eat without teaching them also why 
so many of them can not eat would be a self- 
stultifying practice. 

A second, related situation is one that 
involves also some immediate problems of 
national defense. Strikers at various plants 
that are engaged in defense production 
have made two allegations: that existing 
wages in these plants are insufficient for 
family maintenance at present prices, and 
that the owners are receiving very large 
aggregate profits. What these factories do 
is no longer a private affair, if it ever was; 
they now are under government control, 
and their affairs are affairs of us, the whole 
people. Therefore, if these allegations are 
true, the public should know it; if they are 
not true the publie should know this. Now, 
the public schools are our prime agency for 
developing in our whole people a desire for 
such knowledge, and ability, by sound 
methods, to obtain it. Yet, whether or not 
the Mediation Board finally gets around to 
such facets, already the publie mind has been 
whipped up to think of the strike issues in 
entirely different, partly artificial and pos- 
sibly misleading terms. 

These two situations are typical of many. 
Our society is permeated by relations of 
citizen to citizen having a publie impor- 
tance that is not being brought home to the 
people. Usually the main elue to these 
situations is economic, and the economic 
clue leads us sooner or later to the question 
whether private profits (as contrasted with 
community profits, of course) are consistent 
with democracy. Considerations of na- 
tional defense, as the next-preceding para- 
graph has illustrated, do not vacate these 
questions but rather emphasize their vital 
bearing upon defense itself. Leaders of 
publie education need now to face these 
situations, and as promptly as possible to 
incorporate in the schools the necessary 
educational consequences. By educational 
consequences I mean teaching facts as facts, 
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cifically the facts that must become 
wn if the people are to maintain and 
elop our democratic tradition. 
It is true that democracy can be con- 
ved in a formal way that seems to lift 
concept and the ideal above all ques- 
us of an economic sort. Thus, starting 
th the moral axiom of the worth of per- 
ns as such, we can go on to the corollaries 
lat wherever persons interact with one an- 
ther they have a common need of putting 
espect for one another into action, and that 
s requires the formation of common pur- 
oses by discussion and similar processes 
hat express personality rather than mere 
Arrived at this point, we can move 
the and 


ajority-minority relations, all within a 


roree 


n to eivil liberties, franchise 


rvmal framework, and without a word 


uit production, distribution or natural 


resources. We ean approve discussion with- 


t naming any problem that needs to be 
liscussed ; we can even prescribe a method 
rr social change without a word about par- 
‘ular changes that may be necessary if 
democracy is to survive. 
But if we stop here, we content ourselves 
with open to the 
charge of being doctrinaire. Actual democ- 


what is abstract and 


racy has content as well as form. Indeed, 
the notion itself is a distillation from wants 
that at first looked after themselves without 
benefit of Such partial 


democracy as we have did not come into 


social theory. 


ing primarily for the sake of being demo- 
cratic; its nascent stages, particularly, arose 
within the jostling together of interests that 
centered in such things as hunting and fish- 
ing, fields and flocks, and security against 
The formal 
It is useful, of 


marauders and oppressors. 
concept is ex post facto. 
course, for it can become a spur to alertness 
with respeet to both historical and contem- 
porary facets. But never does the formal 
concept of democracy suffice to define pres- 
- 
rhe 


ent needs nor to resolve present issues. 
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reason is that each of the persons for whom 
respect is demanded depends for his exis 


tence upon material things; the perform- 


ance of his functions as a person includes 


Indeed 


it is only through the use of material things 


the consumption of tangible goods. 


that we can discuss anything, or even know 
of the existence of one another. 

that **Yes’’ to 
cratic ideals is likewise a ‘‘Yes’’ to 
That the 


school should bring about in pupils a clear 


demo- 


It follows every 


some 
sort of economie arrangement. 
understanding of the formal side of demoe 
racy and actual use of its terminology goes 
without question. What is of equal concern 
is that pupils should see and understand the 
material conditions Which depends 
the 
these beines who are of intrinsie worth. In 


upon 


democratic functioning of persons 


any school that does this the democracy of 


private profits will come into question. 
This for several reasons, of which the first 
is the effect upon personality of employ- 
ment, unemployment, small wages, large 
wages, wealth, luxury and the status of 
employer. Collective bargaining, though it 
be a step in the democratizing process, does 
not yet go as far as considering these effects. 
Would that it did! Would that employers 
and workmen might together study the 
actual level of personality in their respec 
tive families. Though as yet they do not 
do it, teachers have ways of knowing what 
are the typical relations of cause and effect 
in this field. 


what income, or lack of it, 


It is entirely possible to say 
is doing to us. 

In the pursuit of this question we come 
regularly upon the fact that many of our 
cultural possessions, such as colleges, libra 
ries and museums, have been put within our 
reach by the beneficence of the wealthy. 
University presidents have been known to 
infer from this that the conditions for ac- 
ought not to be dis- 


cumulating wealth 


turbed. But surely the question is apropos 


why the users of such cultural institutions 
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do not provide themselves with what they 
Why should they 


which so 


obviously need and want. 


be in this dependent relation, 


easily can become sycophantice? This ques- 


tion is not only apropos; it is imperative 
because it springs out of the increasingly 
wide use of these cultural institutions. I 
have known one working man who refused 
to use the public library in his community 
because he thoueht that dependence upon 
implicate him in an 


Though 


its facilities would 
undesirable relation to its donor. 
this is an extreme case it points unerringly 


Why should 


the humane culture of the many be depen- 


to an inescapable problem. 


dent upon the arbitrary decisions of a few? 
In other words, why should the profits of 
private profits rather than 

And 


deal intelligently with their own adjuncts, 


production be 


public profits? how can the schools 


such as libraries and museums, without 


moving the minds of pupils in the diree- 
tion of this question ? 

Pursuing this route to the end, we come 
upon the truth that private profits are made 
in and through a relationship of person to 
person that brings into question the demo- 
cratic axiom of the intrinsic worth of all 
persons. <A ‘‘eood bargain’? can impover- 
ish one while it enriches another; it ean 
endow one family with more wealth than 
it can use, but doom the children in another 
family to go to work when they should go 
to school. Employment relations are a mix- 
ture of respect for personality and disre- 
speet for it—respect because slavery and 
serfdom are ended, disrespect because inse- 
curity and fear on the part of one of the 
bargainers is an asset of the other bargainer. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, working for 
wages means that one man says to another, 
“You and yvour family may eat provided 
that you will add to my possessions by your 
labor; otherwise you may not eat,’’ while 
the other man feels himself driven either 


to subordinate his personality to another 
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or else to find and use some kind of arbi 
trary force to offset the arbitrary force of 
the employer’s possessions. Here personali 
ties are being wrought upon; here adult 
education is taking place, and it is anti 
democratic education. 

The first step towards counteracting it, i 
logical planning of public education were to 
prevail, might well be a matter of historica! 
perspective. There is considerable evidence 
for the thesis that private-profit systems, in 
spite of themselves, have helped produce in 
the masses the mental activity that now 
makes trouble for the owners of capital. Ii 
we become history-minded, we shall have 
less and less trouble with the notion that 
private profits, at best, are only a temporary 
phase of the growth of personality in the 
race at large. A second step might be the 
planning of a school procedure that is loya! 
both to the 
society and to standards that demand recon 
This 


is not as difficult, in point of logie and of 


moral standards of present 


struction of present social conduct. 


moral directness, as it sometimes is made 
to appear to be. For almost every parent 
wants his children to be better than he is, 
and he looks to the schools to show them how 
to be so. It is simply not true that the 
schools are morally required to transmit the 
present ways of society; rather, the schools 
must take sides with those faetors in the 
contemporary conscience that reach beyond 
the ordinary ways of men, and partly con- 
demn them. Even the defenders of private 
profits often assent to the personality prin- 
ciple that is vital to democracy, but evade 
its consequences by means of an unscien- 
tifie view of human nature. The schools 
should puncture this unscientifie view, and 
then take advantage of the fact that con- 
science in profit-takers points toward the 
passing away of private profits in the inter- 
est of unobstructed democratic cooperation 
of citizen with citizen. 

A third step is protection of teachers 
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ivainst the main pitfall into whieh char- 
ter education is wont to plunge. This 
tfall is reliance for the dynamics of econ- 
ict upon generalized sentiments and for- 
al commitments. The effective push of 
‘democratic movement resides very little 
n contemplation of the human species as 
such, but very much in the content of actual 
<perience in human relations. This is why 


\} 


the organization and administration of the 
school should provide a present experience 
of democracy, and this is the reason why 


pils should be made acquainted with cur 


rent practices in which demoeraey in eco- 
nomie relations is being furthered or hin 
dered. The teacher’s job is not to inflate 
pupils with either theories or ideals, but to 
assist them to perceive what is there as 
actually there, both in the conduet that is 
tolerated and in the conscience that is made 
ineasy by the results of this tolerance. 
This is a plea—note this well—for teach- 
ing facts as facts. It rests upon the twofold 


assumption that the fundamental choices 


Events... 
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whereby democracy lives and grows must 
be made by the citizens themselves, and 
that these choices, though they inereasingly 
employ social theory, are primarily new 
applications of human energy to the contro! 
of objectively present forees upon which 
our life as persons depends. Classroom dis 
cussion of eontroverted issues is Hhecessary, 
but it is not enough. It even becomes dan 
eerous when it takes the form of choosing 
among theories none of which the pupils 
really understand. Such choices tend to 
he pseudo-choices because the content of 
them has to be supplied by somebody else 
who may happen to be either a standpatter, 
At best the dis 


cussion of controverted issues is concerned 


a demagogue or a prophet. 


more with conelusions (somebody else’s con 
clusions) than with raw experience and the 
problems that spring directly from it. 
When the schools turn the bright eyes of 
youth upon the raw facts of private profits, 
an advance will be made in democracy both 


in and through edueation. 





GEORGE S. COUNTS ON TECHNOLOGY 
AS THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF 
THE WAR 

GEORGE S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
president of the AFT, participating in Lyman 
Bryson’s CBS panel, The American Platform, 
October 18, made a statement that was at once 
hailed by other members of the panel as the 
major premise in any discussion of our na- 
tional problems of defense and war. Dr. Counts 
asserted that the present world conflict had its 
primary cause in the development of technology. 
This, of course, has been pointed out before, but 
in the view of the panel members this funda- 
mental truth and its consequences, both actual 
and potential, have never been recognized on 
the wide seale that will be necessary if the 
democracies are successfully to combat the dic 


tatorships. 


The effeet of technology upon war is, in many 
ways, analogous to its effect upon industry. 
Power-driven and automatically controlled ma 
chines make possible the doing of vastly more 
work with the employment of vastly fewer 
human units. To-day the individual who can 
obtain a monopoly of airplanes and tanks and 
the complete control of the relatively few men 
required to operate them ean hold the world at 
bay. That has come pretty close to happening 
within the past two years. 

The chances that the man holding this power 
can be displaced by a popular revolution are ob 
viously remote as compared with the chances ot 
a successful revolution in the days before tech 
nology. In a sense, the introduction of gun 
powder and the development of muskets and 
small firearms lifted the foot soldier to the level 
Firearms in the 


hands of large numbers of individual soldiers 


of the man on_ horseback. 
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meant potential revolution if the tyrant went 
too far-—and the tyrant usually knew this and 
acted accordingly. 

Tanks and airplanes, of course, are not in the 
ame ela as are muskets, pistols and small 
fieldpiece The “right of the people to keep 
and bear arms” is no longer much of a “right” 

inless there can be a tank in every garage and 

bomber in eve ry back yard. The only sate 
euard obviously is the collective ownership and 
the collective control of the machinery of war 
on a completely monopolistie basis. 

It is safe to say that the ease with which tech- 
nologieal warfare can be controlled by a single 
individual would have appealed sooner or later 
to another potential dietator if it had not first 
appealed to Hitler. If we interpret Dr. Counts 
aright, the proble contronting the demoeracies 
is to enthrone the “right of the people to keep 
and bear arms” in the eolleetive sense; to make 
the collective and monopolistic ownership and 
Contre | ol war i! machines and the agencies of 
their production the rule of the future—and of 


the very immediate future at that. 


PRESIDENT GIDEONSE CHALLENGES 
THE COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY 
AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 

IN a letter sent recently to the sixty members 
of the Committee for Democraey and Intellee- 
tual Freedom, comprising edueators from all 
sections of the country under the ehairman 
ship of Ned Dearborn, dean of extension, New 
York University, Harry D. Gideonse, president, 
Brooklyn College, severely criticized the eom- 
mittee’s comments on the work of the Rapp- 
Coudert legislative committee, which has been 
Investigating allegedly subversive activities in 
the schools of New York. President Gideonse 
emphasized the fact that individuals dismissed 
from positions in New York City’s municipal 
colleges have not been dismissed for their ideas 
or for membership in political parties or groups 
and eontradieted the eommittee’s assertion that 
the Rapp-Coudert investigation raises questions 
that have to do with “the attitudes that a demoe- 
racy should take toward minority views.” He 


added: 


The question is and has been: is lying, perjury, 


obstructing a legislative committee, refusing to 


follow Board instruetions in regard to cooperating 
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with the committee, anonymous slander of ¢o] 
leagues and administrative officers, public misrepré 
sentation of college affairs and college officials, ete 
‘“conduct unbecoming members of the staff of thy 


city colleges’’? 


In coneluding his letter, President Gideonse 
expressed the hope “that those among you, 
whom I and my colleagues in the city colleges 
of New York have long looked upon as seholars 
and educators of unusual distinction and gen 
uine integrity, will make a reply that will make 
possible the continuance of our respect and 


admiration.” 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 

Tue 75th anniversary of the College ot 
Wooster (Ohio) was observed from October 16 
to 19. The program was planned to demon 
strate the validity of the liberal arts as an edu 
eational ideal. 

The opening service of commemoration was 
addressed by George N. Luecock, ’78, prominent 
Presbyterian clergyman and writer, and by 
Howard F. Lowry, ’23, professor of English, 
Prineeton University. 

The Friday morning session was opened by 
Wallace Notestein, ’00, Sterling professor ot 
English history, Yale University, on “The Seot 
in History.” Robert G. Caldwell, ’04, dean ot 
humanities, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, spoke on “Cultural Relations with 
Latin-America.” Dean Caldwell, former United 
States minister to Bolivia, has lately been asso 
ciated with the State Department in its cultural 
relations program. J. Harry Cotton, ’21, pres 
ident, Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Chi- 
cago), spoke on “The International Wooster.” 

John G. Mateer, ’11, departmental head ot 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, opened the Fri 
day afternoon program with an address on 
“Recent Advance in Medical Science.” He 
was followed by Henry W. Taeusch, ’14, pro 
fessor of English, Western Reserve University, 
on the subject, “Priorities in Defense of the 
Humanities.” 

Saturday morning’s program presented Ar- 
thur H. Compton, ’13, professor of physies and 
dean of the physieal sciences, University of Chi- 
ago, on “Physies and the Future.” Robert E. 
Wilson, ’14, president of Pan American Petro- 
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York, 


a Phys- 


leum New 
spoke on “Individuals and Incentives 

al Scientist Looks at Social 
lhe series was concluded by an address on “The 
College in a Chaotie World,” by Carl V. Wey 


gandt, ’12, chief justice of the Ohio Supreme 


and Transport Company, 


our System.” 


Court. 

“The Old School” is the title of a new play 
which was written especially for the anniversary 
by Fred Eastman, ’08, professor of biography, 
literature and drama, Chieago Theological Sem- 
inary. It is a college play in which the conser- 
vative administration is assailed by young radi- 
Dr. Eastman is the 


“Bread,” 


cals on the teaching staff. 


author of several plays, including 
“The Tinker” and “Our Lean Years.” 

On the opening day a bronze tablet to the 
memory of James Armstrong Reed, 1830-1890, 


was dedicated. The citation reads: 


Riding across this hilltop a late September after 
noon in 1865, he halted and gazed upon the wide 
valley and the slopes beyond, then dismounted, knelt 
down and prayed that here should stand a college 
dedicated to the glory of God and to humane learn- 
ing. 

The anniversary dinner on Friday evening 
was addressed by Raymond Karl Baldwin, gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and by Guy E. Snavely, 
executive director of the Association of Amer- 


ican Colleges. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF NEW COURSES OF 
STUDY 

INFLUENCES, Whether plainly traceable to the 
national defense program or to more subtle 
sources, are sweeping colleges and universities 
in all sections of the country into a vigorous 
campaign, through new and unusual courses of 
study, to meet the challenge of the present day. 
Some of the institutions offering these courses 
have sent announcements of their programs to 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

The Pennsylvania State College, beginning 
the middle of October 


fifteen weeks, is conducting free courses in 113 


about and continuing 
centers throughout the state “for the purpose of 
relieving the shortage of technieal labor in many 

The 
S. Office of Edueation, will 


range from “elementary engineering to highly 


defense industries.” courses, which are 


sponsored by the U. 


specialized courses in such fields as metallurgy, 


chemistry and electricity.” 
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At Columbia College, Columbia 


the subject of an experimental course in “three 


University, 


dimensional edueation” will be “the major 


eco 
nomie and political institutions of the United 
States.” Hand in hand with classroom instrue 
tion, will go documentary motion pictures, pro 
vided by the American Film Center, and field 
The 


bridge “the gap between theory 


trip observation. course is intended to 
and principles 
diseussed in the elassroom and existing political 
and economic institutions.” 

The department of chemistry, Polytechnic In 
CN: ¥3); 
series of seminars on alternate Saturdays 
began October 18, on the 
“Elasticity and Plasticity,” 


the “molecular structures” 


stitute of Brooklyn will conduct a 
, Which 
reneral subject of 
with emphasis upon 
ol plastic and elastie 
materials. The studies are timely in view of 
“the rapid development of many new synthetie 
materials, each designed to fit specifie mechan 
ical needs.” 

Sponsored by the U.S. 


13 courses, six of them new, in defense training 


Office of Edueation, 
and engineering science are already under way 
at City College (N. Y.) School of Technology. 
They are open to the public free of charge, 
admission requirements ranging ‘from mere em 
ployment in some defense industry to gradu 
ation from an engineering school.” 

Courses, also sponsored h\ the U. S. Office of 
Edueation and now in progress at the Cat 
University of America, form a part of the gov 
ernment’s Engineering Science Management De 
are available to 


fense Training Program and 


“men and women who have had two years of 


college engineering training or the equivalent in 
industrial experience.” Other courses prepar 
ine students for Civil Service examinations are 
under the direction of the university’s School 
of Social Scienee. Statisties and accounting are 


being taught by publie accountants and men 


holding responsible positions in the federal 
rovernment. 
To meet the “critical need” for experts in 


higher mathematics to apply their knowledge to 


aviation and “special problems in defense in 
dustries,” Brown University has launched a pro 
gram to give the necessary training and tech 
niques for the mastery oL s ich problems Ex 
perimentation with four courses during the sum 
the 


which will run through the two semesters. 


offering of seven courses, 


mer has led to 
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At Wofford College (Spartanburg, 5. ©.), 
soldiers from the neighboring Can ) Croft and 
others have the opportunity to register in eve 
ning classes for regular college work. They will 
be given credit in all subjects on the basis of 
the number of hours spent in class. The work 
will be conducted by the faculty of the college. 

With new members added to the faculty of 
the School of Edueation and new graduate 
courses added to the curriculum, the University 
of California at Los Angeles is offering this year 
for the first time the Doctor of Edueation de 
rree. Tor the accommodation of teachers em 
ployed during the day, afternoon, night and 
Saturday classes have been instituted. At 
Berkeley, the university has inaugurated courses 
in industrial organization and management and 
in personnel and employment psychology. They 
are a part of the Engineering Science and 
Management Defense Training Program spon 
sored by the government and administered by 
the university. The objective is “to relieve the 
bottleneck in managerial and supervisory per- 


sonnel in rapidly expanding defense industries.” 


THE ROOSEVELT FELLOWSHIPS IN 
EDUCATION 


DurInG the past summer the Institute of In 
ternational Mdueation has been enabled to offer 
one fellowship to each of the other twenty 
American republies for study in the United 
States during the present academic year. These 
are known as the Roosevelt Fellowships and are 
granted on the basis of scholarship, knowledge 
of English, character and adaptability, as deter- 
mined by competition among eandidates. They 
cover tuition, room and board, maintenance and 
traveling expenses from the student’s home to 
the institution at which the appointment is made 
and return. 

The following republies have already sent stu- 
dents to the United States under the fellowship 
plan: 


ARGENTINA: Nestor Domingo Ulivi, to study elee- 
trical engineering at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Brazit: Leandro Vettori, to study soil chemistry 
at Rutgers University. 

Cite: Natalio Glavie, to study education at the 
University of Chieago. 


COLOMBIA: Carlos Alberto Rojas Maldonado, to 


study veterinary surgery at the University of Penn 
sylvania, 

Costa Rica: Angela Aeuna de Chacon, to study 
uvenile delinquency at a university yet to be 
chosen. 

CuBA: Nohema Caballero y Caballero, to study 
prenatal and child psychology, mental growth and 
character development in childhood at the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, Yale University. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Santiago Enrique Reyes 
Veglio, to study dentistry at Northwestern Uni 
versity. 

Ecuapor: Eduardo Carrién Toral, to study eco- 
nomics and U. 8S. labor laws at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

GUATEMALA: Beatrice Molina, to take a teacher- 
training course with emphasis on languages, history 
and English literature at Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 

Haiti: Jules Domond, to study forestry at the 
College of Agriculture, University of California. 

Honpuras: Tibureio Calderon C., to study hy 
draulie engineering at the State University of Iowa. 

Mexico: Enrique Curiel Benfield, to study city 
planning at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. 

NicaARAGuUA: Fernando Gonzilez Alfaro, to study 
agriculture at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station. 

PANAMA: Rafael Eutimio Moscote, to study for a 
Master’s degree in the department of history and 
political science, Columbia University. 

PARAGUAY: Luis Maria Ramirez Boettner, to 
study international law, diplomatie relations, trade- 
mark and copyright law at Harvard University. 

Peru: Ramiro Perez Reinoso, to study recent 
philosophical trends at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

UruGuay: Eduardo Barafano da Costa, to study 
city planning at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

VENEZUELA: Pedro Pablo Azpurta Quiroba, to 
study sanitary engineering at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Minnesota. 

Twenty similar Roosevelt Fellowships are 
available by which students from the United 
States may study in universities of the other 
republics for the period March to December, 
1942. Two fellowships will be awarded to ean- 
didates from each of the following geographical 
districts : 

1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

2. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 


land, Delaware. 
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Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina. 
t. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi. 
5. Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 
6. Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
Nebraska. 


ie Missouri, 


South Dakota, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Loui 
slana. 
8. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado. 
9, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada. 


gon, California. 


10. Washington, Ore 
Requirements for eligibility include United 
States citizenship and a bachelor’s degree prior 
making of the award. 


to the Applicants must 
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present evidence of scholarship and character 
in the form of scholastic records and letters of 
recommendation from responsible persons; must 
indieate what studies they wish to pursue and 
their choice of the place of study; must establish 
their ability to read, write and speak the lan 
guage of the country to which they wish to go, 
and must present a health certificate. Prefer 
ence will be given to unmarried applicants and 
to those between the ages of 21 and 35 years. 
Appleation blanks may be secured from the In 
International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Applications must be 


filed before November 21, 19-41. 


stitute ot 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


WALTER A. 


the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 


JESSUP, since 1934 president of 


of Teaching, will sueceed Frederick P. Keppel 
as president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, November 18. 


a trustee of the corporation since 1934, a mem 


Dr. Jessup has been 


ber of its Exeeutive Committee and a trustee of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington since 1938. 
With election to the presidency of the corpora 
tion, Dr. Jessup becomes chief executive officer 
of two separate philanthropies, each of which 
has its own board of trustees, offices and fune- 
tions. The two bodies will continue as distinct 
corporate entities without modification of the 
role of either. In addition to his work with 
these two organizations, Dr. Jessup also has 
the Trustees of the So 


ciety for the Advancement of Edueation, Inc., 


served as chairman of 


a society that was organized in 1939 by the 
Carnegie Corporation to insure the continued 
publieation of Scoot AND Society. Dr. Kep 


pel, who has served as president since 1922, will 


not be charged with administrative duties after 


his retirement, but will remain as edueational 


adviser to the corporation. 


LeRoy E. 


Students, University of Utah, has been elected 


Cow Les, dean, Lower Division of 


president of the university by the board of 
regents. He succeeds George Thomas, who re 


tired in June. 


THEODORE AvGust DISTLER, 
College (Easton, Pa.), has 
dent, Franklin and Marshall Collece (Laneaster, 
Pa.), to sueceed the late John A. Schaeffer. 


dean, Lafayette 


been named presi 


SISTER Mary Rosaria R.S.M., has 
been appointed president, College of St. Mary, 


Omaha. 


FORTIN, 


Haruizt L. Smirn, executive secretary of the 
board of higher edueation of the Disciples of 
Christ, is the eighth president of William Woods 
Fulton, Mo. He 


Harmon, whose appointment 


College, sueceeds Henry G. 
as president ot 
Drake University’ (Des Moines) was reported in 


SCHOOL AND Society, July 26. 


J.O. Lorrix, former president, Texas Collece 
of Arts and (Kinesville), has been 
Antonio (Tex.) Ju 
Nelson, 


resignation was reported in Scnoon 


Industries 
appointed president, san 
nior College, to succeed Ae EK. whose 
AND SO 


CIETY, August 23. 


Louis BRETERNITz is the first dean of La Junta 
(Colo.) Junior Colleze. The collere, which was 
opened in September, occupies a new building, 
eost of more than 


erected at an estimated 


$80,000. 


J. C. McCarrrey, of Davenport (Towa), has 
Springfield (I1l.) Junior 


Dough 


heen appointed dean, 


College, to sueceed the late Eugene R 


erty . 


ROSAMOND ECKSTEIN has been : ppointed dean 


a ee a 
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of women and instructor in commercial subjects, 
Hebron (Nebr.) College and Academy. The 
Reverend Walter G. Tillmanns is the new dean 
of men, librarian and instruetor in Romance 
languages. 

Leroy D. JonNson has been appointed dean 
of instruction, Storer College, Harpers Ferry, 
W. Va 

Dan A. DeMarino has been appointed to the 
newly created post of assistant dean of men, the 
Pennsylvania State College. This post has been 
made necessary by the increase in attendance 
of men students from 3,008 in 1919, when Ar- 
thur R. Warnock first became dean of men, to 


the present enrolment of 4,761. 


Tue College of Edueation, University of 
Tennessee, announces the addition of the fol 
lowing members to the staff of the department 
of education: Frank L. Van Alstine, associate 
professor of education; William M. Alexander, 
associate professor of education; Robert W. 
Richey, assistant professor of edueation. Dr. 
Van Alstine will act as superintendent of edu 
cation at Norris (Tenn.) in the schools that the 
university is using as “an experimental and 
demonstration center for newer and better meth- 
ods of making the school a vital and functioning 
part of the community.” Dr. Richey will work 
particularly in the field of guidance and the 


supervision of student teaching. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
(Greeley) announces the following additions to 
the faculty: George H. Knoles has resigned 
from the staff of Stanford University to become 
chairman of the division of the social studies. 
Fitzhugh Lee Hambrick, who has been on leave 
of absence, has returned with the rank of full 
professor and the additional title of assistant 
director, Ernest Ilorn Klementary School. 
Adolph Weiser, assistant professor of music, 
Mississippi State College for Women (Colum- 
bus), is assistant professor of musie; Bernice 
Magnie, director of art, Stewart Sehool, Uni- 
versity of Utah, assistant professor of art; 
Robert H. Reynolds, instructor in mathematies, 
Bronxville (N. Y.) publie schools, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and Helen Jane Ellis, 
instruetor in physical education for women, 
University of Michigan, assistant professor of 


physical edueation. 
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Joun R. Ricuarps, head of the division of 
student personnel, Wayne University (Detroit), 
has been granted a three-months’ leave of ab- 
sence in order to give his entire time to an ap- 
pointment as chief economist in charge of prices 
for general and auxiliary machinery for the 
federal government. He will organize a new 
administrative unit in this field. 


FLoyp I. MeMurray, former state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Indiana, has been 
appointed to the exeeutive staff of Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is in charge of extension work in 


southern Indiana. 


Recent Deaths 

ANNA R. Perrevone, former head of the 
department of English, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School (New York City), died, October 3, 
in her sixty-seventh year. Mrs. Pettebone had 
been active in the schools of the city for more 
than thirty-three years prior to her retirement 
in 1935. She was an ardent worker for the 
establishment by legislation of equal pay for 
women. In 1928, due in part to Mrs. Pette- 
bone’s efforts as secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Teacher Organizations, a set of salary 
schedules, ‘tin keeping with the difficulty and 
importance of the teacher’s task,” was adopted, 
a measure that had far-reaching effects on the 
schools throughout the country. 


JAMES Troop, former professor of ento- 
mology, Purdue University, died, October 14. 
Professor Troop joined the staff of the univer- 
sity in 1884 as professor of horticulture and 
entomology, a post that he held until 1912 when 
he became professor of entomology. From 
899-1907, he served as state entomologist for 
Indiana. Professor Troop was in his eighty- 
ninth year at the time of his death. 


THE REVEREND Rospert JOHNSON YOAK, for- 
mer head of the department of religious eduea- 
tion, Morris Harvey College (Charleston, W. 
Va.), died, October 15, at the age of sixty-one 
years. 

Ray P. Snyper, director, division of school 
administrative services, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, died, October 16. Mr. Sny- 
der was chief of the rural-education bureau for 
the state (1919-37) and at one time had served 
as president of the Department of Rural Edu- 
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tion, NEA. 


the time of his death. 


He was sixty-three years old at 


ELIZABETH E. SULLIVAN, state supervisor of 
chools of nursing, Massachusetts, since 1934, 
and specialist in bacteriology and children’s 


edicine, died, October 17. 


ScovVEL, who, until her retirement 
1933), had been head of the department of 
eacher training, Art Institute of Chicago, died, 


October 18, in her seventy-third year. 


I’ REDERICK BERTRAND Rospinson, former pres 
ident, City College (New York), died, October 
19, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Robin- 
on had served the college for thirty-three years 
prior to his retirement in 1939—as tutor (1906- 
07), instructor (1907-09), assistant professor 
1909-13), director of the 
session (1911-14), director (1914-27), associate 
professor of economies (1913-15), professor and 
head of the department (1915-27), dean, School 
(1919 


and president, 


assistant evening 


Business and Civie Administration 


of 
27), acting president (1925-27 
1927-39. 

JESSICA BLANCHE PErIxoTro, professor emeri- 
tus of social economies, University of California, 
died, October 19. Dr. Peixotto became (1905) 
professor of social economies and continued in 
that post until her retirement, 1935. Aceording 
to The New York Times (October 21), she was 
“the first woman to serve as a full professor at 
the university and the first woman to be named 
head of a department.” Dr. Peixotto was se\ 


enty-seven years old at the time of her death. 


THE REVEREND DONALD MACKENZIE, pro- 
fessor of Biblieal theology, Princeton (N. J.) 
Theological Seminary, died, October 19, at the 
Dr. 
had been assistant professor of logic and meta- 
physies, University of Aberdeen (Scotland), 
1906-09, as Elhott Western 
Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), 1926. He 
returned to the United States (1928) and _ be- 
Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, a post in which he remained 


age of fifty-nine years. Mackenzie, who 


served lecturer, 


came professor of theology, 


until 1933, when he went to Princeton Theo 


logieal Seminary. 
Coming Events 

THE first annual Seminar for College Instrue- 
tors in Pennsylvania in Traffie Safety Edueation 
will be held in Harrisburg, October 27—Novem- 
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ber 1. Henry Klonower, director of teacher 
education and certification, will have general 
supervision of the seminar. F. R. Noffsinger, 
edueational consultant, American Automobile 
Association, and Amos E. Neyhart, administra 


tive head, Institute of Publie Safety, the Penn 
State College, 


safety edueation during the meetings. 


svlvania will give courses in 
Ai ong 
Adams, ComMil 
Pennsylvania Motor Police; Carl D. 
child accounting and re 


Publie 


director of 


the consultants are: Lynn G 
sioner, 
Morneweck, chief, 
search, Department of Instruction, and 


Be Ba 


Department of Revenue. 


Transeau, highway safety, 
Headquarters will be 


at the Edueation Building. 


THE first annual Conference on the Teaching 
of English in the Secondary School will be held 
at the Pennsylvania State College, November 1. 
The 
Pennsylvania branch of the Secondary School 
and the Sehool of Edu 


Dora V. Smith, professor 


conference is sponsored jointly by the 
Principals’ Association 
cation of the college. 

of education, University of Minnesota, will be 
the principal speaker at the luncheon meeting. 


Angela Broening, of the Baltimore public 
schools; Conrad Seeger, dean of men, Temple 


(Philadelphia), and Edith Bader, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Ann Arbor 


University 


(Mich.), will also speak. 


War” is the 
Child 


will be 


World at 
Institute of the 


which 


“Famity Morale in a 
theme of the Annual 
Study Association ‘of America, 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 


November 14. 


Other Items of Interest 

Frontiers of Democracy, October 15, contains 
a statement, “This War and America,” which 
begins with the sentence, “We advoeate full re 
sponsible participation on the part of the 
United States in the democratic struggle against 
the Axis to the extent, if necessary, of actual 
This has been signed 


The 


statement is followed by objections of dissent 


entrance into the war.” 
by 12 of the 14 editors of the journal. 


ers and by replies to these objections by mem 
bers of the editorial board. Among those dis 
senting Norman Clarence” E. 
Pickett Harold Harold 
Hand (jointly), whose arguments are answered, 


John L. Childs, William H. 
Kilpatrick and W. Carson Ryan. 


are : Thomas, 


and Benjamin and 


respectively, by 
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Shorter Papers... 
“EDUCATION IS THE BEST DEFENSE The modern Chinese scholar is endowed by 
OF THE REPUBLIC” such a history with a great respect and a great 
Oe Oa ee ee Soe ee influence. The present Nationalist Government 
e be aerense ant » % on § > ¢ i . 
bin 8 Sly ae dameadanel aiaee wea of China, under Chiang Kai-shek, was and is a 
Odds j such an unni ‘i ivoree oul > € 


barbarism which could not exist in China. It is 
almost visited Wang Shih- 
chieh, then Minister of Education in the Nation- 
his office at the 


five years sinee I 


alist Government. It was in 
Ministry of Edueation in Nanking, 


That capital has since 


a great and 
thriving world capital. 
machine run by 
Nationalist 
part of 


been mashed by a military 


inorant men. But the Chinese 


Giaovernment, nade up bor the most 


highly edueated scholars, has been sufficiently 
mobile to travel west, together with its schools 
and collezes. Now those tensile and tough men 
of China are condueting a campaign of social 


and educational reconstruetion with never-flag- 


ging zeal. They war against their invaders on 
the sid 
Dr. Wang Shih-ehich is the author of one of 
he great edueational savings of all time. For 
is he who said “Edueation is the best defense 


entence has an ancient 
a Westerner it might be 
a flip ot the For it 


that, not only is it but partially believed among 


That 
eulture behind it. To 


ot the republ * Sd 


can sately be said 


tongue. 


us, it actually hardly understood. So poorly 
is it known that a few words in its support ean 
not be out of place to-day. 

The ancient 
abolished by a decree of the Empress Dowager 


this 


examination system of China, 


near the beginning of eentury, was an 


amazing social institution. Students will reeall 


the details of that scheme, which recruited from 
the length and breadth of China the most capable 
and the brightest in the land. The process of 
ineessant and ever mounting examinations pro- 
duced a remarkable result. It seleeted the 
brightest 


guaranteed that they should ultimately 


and, by training them in elassieal 


modes, 


beeome the most eonservative. These men, the 


supreme winners of national honors, became the 


officials, the rulers of the land. Edueation was 


exalted to the very heights. Edueation was 


Supreme . 


government of scholars, but of modern scholars 
with the garnered scholarship of all the world. 
Prior to the invasion by the Japanese, this gov- 
ernment had inaugurated and set in operation a 
It was 
my privilege to speak to the students by invita- 


great system of national universities. 
tion in the superb national universities at both 
Nanking and Wuchang. I was also privileged 
to go out into the rural districts and visit those 
amazing centers of rural reeonstruction that the 
government was instituting far and wide. I was 
also able to learn of the Five-Year Plan of the 
national Ministry of Edueation, which was pro 
ceeding on schedule. By this plan all the ehil- 
dren of China were to be in schools for at least 
Had China not 


been invaded, I do not doubt for a moment that 


one year of schooling by 1940. 


this goal would have been, to all intents and 
purposes, actually reached by the Ministry of 
Edueation. 

Even in those days of several years ago, it 
was expected that Japan would invade. Yet 
Schools and 
While 


military training was given, it was given within 


there was no edueational stampede. 
colleges proceeded without interruption. 


the school and college structure of the nation. 
There was no drafting, no removal of students. 
Students were required to leave the campus at 
After this they were re- 
For the Chinese 


set periods for camp. 
turned to their college work. 
realized, as every civilized people should realize 
with lightning clarity, that education is the best 
defense of the republic. In any campaign of 
national defense, it should be thoroughly real- 
ized that the most educated and the best edu- 
eated men that a country ean possibly turn out 
are an asset a thousand times needed in days like 
these. No nation, not even a nation in the full 
emergency of war, can wisely interfere with the 
edueation of its brightest men. 

Recently those have been becoming voeal who 
distrust edueation. A gun in the hand is re- 
garded as of more worth than the training of an 
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lueated man. It is time for teachers to be 
eard. Patriotism demands it. It is not honest, 
true to maintain that an educated man is just 
ordinary man. We may grant the weaknesses 
that schools share with all our social institutions, 
most 


yet we need the edueated desperately. 


Chiang Kai-shek recently ordered that no artist 


} 
nlc 


0 be enlisted in the army because of the 
rreat need of China for such men. It is hard 
r many to understand such faith in edueation 


nd eulture. But we should think long and long 
vefore we limit the education of individuals in 
the name of national defense. The war will ulti- 
mately be won by the best-edueated people. In 
days of national and international recon 
ruction, the edueated will be needed more than 
ever before if civilization is to stand the strain 
readjustment. We must not hinder our own 
cause by the neglect of higher for lower values. 
Kducation is the best defense of the republic. 


merely in China but in America also. 


A. GorDON MELVIN 
L OF BUSINESS AND 
Civic ADMINISTRATION, 
City COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


“MERE LITERACY”? 


| HOLD in my hands quantities of unimpeach- 
ble evidence that pupils in American high 
schools to-day are inadequately trained in the 
nderstanding and use of their own language, 
that they can neither speak it nor write it cor 
rectly and that they are perfectly content to set 
down statements which either make no sense at 
ll or convey a meaning opposite to the one 
intended. 

Such an assertion, of which I ean present 
hbundant proof, permits the inference that our 
erammar and high schools have failed in one of 


their most important functions. This would be 

serious charge even if the schools were aware 
of a dereliction and were seeking to better their 
practice. For experience proves that certain 
types of training, if not provided by the school 
nd during the years of schooling, are seldom, 
if ever, made up in later life. Those young 
people whom the schools are now releasing with 
defective knowledge of their mother tongue will 
remain more or less handicapped for the rest of 


their lives. 
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But this is not the worst. Untortunately. 
there is only too much evidence that our Ameri 
can schools, under the guidance of our eduea 
tionists, are not only viewing the present situa- 
tion with complacency, but are contemplating 


further reductions in the linguistie instruetion 
which can alone insure a mastery ol the native 
language. 

Striking confirmation of this attitude on the 
part of schoolmen and administrators ean be 
found everywhere in pedagogical discussions. 
The following example seemed to me partieu 
larly startling, as coming from an edueationist 
with extensive language experience, one who 1s 
at present intrusted with the training of lan 
guage teachers and who enjoys unusual oppor 
tunities for making his voice heard far and 
wide. Writing only last vear in the Modern 
Language Journal (“Some Prineiples of Uniti 
eation Applied to the Language Arts,” vol. 24, 
p. 102), Walter V. Kaulfers of the Stanford 


School of Edueation Says: 


Certainly abilities to understand and use language 
as a means of communi¢ation ... are special ol 


jeetives of pupils enrolled in English and foreign 
language courses. As special skills per se, however, 
these abilities have no more bearing upon the een 
tral goals of the core-curriculum than has proficiency 
in typing, shorthand or any other special sl 
The central unifying objeetives of the core-curricu 
lum... far transcend mere literacy. 

I think it will be new to many of my readers 
that “mere literacy” whatever that is—is all 
that our high sehools are or should be striving 


for in their Enelish instruction. 


one to say ot the argument that “abilities to 
understand and use language” are of no more 
value to the edueationist than typing or short 
hand? Can this be the explanation for the kind 
of English that is exhibited in many of our 
pedagogical publications? Seriously, ean Mr 
Kaulfers really be oblivious of the fact that 
unless his pupils can understand and use lan 
guage he ean not have any eurriculum at 
Can he fail to see that the edueationist’s onl 
ageney for bringing about the ‘tadjustments in 
social living” that we are told must be the chief 
concern of the school is the speech in which the 
pupils are 
understanding of 


teachers have to explain what the 


supposed to learn, and the 


prsceremnenene ar tr PUT 
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that speech by means of which the pupils are to 
take in and master what the teacher is saying? 

Language has been aptly designated as “code.” 
But it must be plain even to the uninitiated that, 
unless both ends of the line have the same code- 
book, 


eases all Communication ceases. 


the code itself is useless, and in extreme 
Unless teacher 
and pupil use the same speech, there can be no 
between them, and the school can 
society itself. Nor 


understandings 


not function, nor, ultimately, 
Is it mere ly a question of the teacher’s own 
peech: the teacher merely employs our English 


code, which 1s also involved In every prece of 


printed matter that is assigned for reading or 


study. It the pupil lacks a mastery of the code, 
he will miss what the writers write as well as 
what the spe: kers speak, he will perhaps think 
they are saying something that they did not 
t all, and we shall see our young people 
what the 


mean a 
not guided but misguided. Is that 
edueationists want? 

SAVARD QuINCY MorGAN 


ORGANIZING FOR GUIDANCE 
LikE most new emphases in education, gui- 
danee has suffered from misunderstanding of its 


ts possibilities and its methods. It 


purposes, 
means different things to different people. 
under one 


Gui- 
dance specialists in one plaee or 
scheme emphasize certain funetions and mini- 
mize or ignore others. Some even seem content 


to believe that other funetions do not exist. 
More reeently there have been a few pleadings 
There 


have been a few writers who have had the eour- 


for coordination and for a united front. 


age to warn us that this whole thing may be a 
racket. 


Unfortunately not many have reminded us that 


fad, a temporary enthusiasm, even a 
getting the job done is far more important than 
organization, title or professional status. 

The values of any school service ean not be 
appraised apart from the personalities involved 
in it or its effectiveness in terms of the par- 
ticular human needs and characteristies of so- 
The best-laid 


plans often fail beeause of peculiarities of dis- 


ciety that it is intended to serve. 


position, or lack of insight, professional knowl- 
edge or skill on the part of the workers. On 
the other hand, great purposes may often be 
what experts 


ereditably achieved in spite of 
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might call “poor organization” if the persons 
involved have the ability to build confidence and 
develop morale or to induce ereative interest and 
activity. A plan that works well in one situation 
may fail in another, not because the plan itseli 
is poor, but because the persons affected need 
and desire different values. 

This means that it is foolish to advoeate or 
even suggest that there is a “one best” organi- 
Let it 
suffice to say that a given plan of organizatior 
must grow out of and be dependent upon th: 
situation which it serves. It must be kept flex 
ible in relation, not only to the speeifie and 


zational plan or even a “one best” title. 


changing purposes for which it exists, but also 
to the human qualities upon which it must de 
pend for suecess. The failure to reeognize this 
principle has caused lamentable waste in schools 
and colleges when “good” plans of one kind or 
another have been adopted into, but not adapted 
to, situations foreign to them, 

Few generalizations can be made as to a proper 
guidance organization for a school or college ex 
cept that provision must be made for intelligent 
central administration and for effeetive eounse! 
ing by eapable and live persons—counseling that 
will be available and attractive to every pupil 
This service, of course, calls for ways in whiel 
the counselor ean get reliable information about 
the pupil. Achievement, ability, aptitude-tes! 
results, vocational interests, health information, 
social data and all pertinent information must 
be available to the counselor. 

Certainly there must be ways and means for 
implementing the work of the counselor. Tests 
must be given, records must earry reliable and 
usable information, activity programs must sup 
plement the appraisal of the student’s needs 
with opportunities to determine and develop his 
Then there must be memoranda sheets, 
cumulative reeords and so on. The machinery 
by which these things ean be accomplished re- 
quires skill and careful direction but it need not 
be built on a “standard pattern.” It should 
always be made clear, however, that the real 
purpose of guidance can be met only in so far 
as it is an integral part of the total school pro- 
gram. Its findings must influence the educa- 
tional policy. Its point of view must animate 
all teachers, who in their ordinary classroom 
work have extraordinary opportunity to help 


abilities. 
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s in a personal way. It will fail if it is 
ted in purpose or functions from the teach- 
staff, if it is deemed a “department” or if 
special services do not reach the students 
rever they are. Let us be done with standard 


Booke@... 
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blueprints for guidance programs and eoneen 
trate on getting the job done. 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
BETHANY COLLEGE, 
BETHANY, W. VA. 





THREE BOOKS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
to Help Your Hearing. By Louise M. 
NEUSCHUTZ. xx+179 pp. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1940. $2.50. 
nplete Guide for the Deafened. By A. F. 
NIEMOELLER. 256 pp. New York: Harvest 
llouse. 1940. $3.00. 
0k of Hearing Aids. By A. F. Nig 
MOELLER. 156 pp. New York: Harvest 
louse. 1940. $3.00. 
luis eompact library answers most of the 
tions which eonfront the hard of hearing, 
cast as well as modern science can answer 
lhe first is strong in the psychology and 
ntal hygiene of deafness, featuring the per- 
| and social adjustments that can make life 
i, useful and wholesome in spite of the handi- 
ps of poor hearing. These include the devel- 
ment of compensating abilities, hobbies and 
ocial charm, as well as the eultivation of an 
ptimistie view of life as a protection against 
hyness and reticence. It is written in a very 


teresting and appealing style. 


Rebort@... 


The second is more physiological. It dwells 
on the anatomy of the ear, the relation of hear- 
ing to glands, catarrh, teeth, wax, occupations 
and numerous other factors, and also gives help 
coneerning hearing tests, lip reading, hearing 
aids and how to make use of the numerous spe 
cial agencies or organizations that are available 
to serve the hard of hearing. 

The third is definitely given over to mechanical 
aids to hearing, including ear trumpets, clee 
trical aids, erystal transmitters and miscella 
neous portable and nonportable devices. It is a 
useful guide to help the handicapped person to 
protect himself against many advertised articles 
which render less service than they pretend to 
render. Much space is given to how to choose, 
buy, use and maintain the equipment deseribed. 
The book closes with a chapter on hearing aids 
and personal vanity. 

The three books supplement each other so ad 
mirably that they should all be made widely 


available to those who face this problem. 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





THREE PHASES OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 

ONE of the features of the Guidance Confer- 
ence held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, April 12 and 13, 1940, was a round-table 
liseussion of guidance in the secondary school. 
Three important phases of high-school guidance 
presented by practical school people deserve the 
wider dissemination that publication gives and 
warrant even a belated report.1. These three 
phases are the prineipal’s part in high-school 
guidance, the contribution of the standardized- 


1 This belated publication was due to a mislaying 
the MS. in the office of ScHOOL AND SocleTy.— 
EDITOR. 


test program to the study of pupils and the eon 
ference method as a procedure in counseling 
all the pupils, not just the problem eases. 

The prineipal’s part in junior-high-school 
guidanee was presented by Howard V. Funk, 
principal of the Bronxville (N. Y.) Junior High 
Sehool. Mr. Funk first emphasized that “gui 
dance is a function of every person in the school 
who comes in contact with children. . . . Like 
good seasoning it permeates the whole and is an 
integral ingredient of the dish; it can not be 
hastily added after the real cooking is done.” 
He conceived of the principal’s main job as that 
of 





) 


serving as guide, leader and counselor in making 
possible the most efficient contacts between students 
and faculty. ... This is not @ one-way process, 


for the alert principal can and will learn as much 


from the faculty and students as they ean learn 
from him. The whole school should be permeated 

ith the same feeling of mutual respect, coopera- 
tion, and happy endeavor that distinguishes the 
well-managed classroom, the busy shop, the sunny 


playground, or the purposeful study hall. 


The following brief statements set down the 


gist of the part the principal plays in guidanee: 


1. To have a sufficient grasp of guidance himself 
or to have confidenee in trained personnel to the 
point that he sees and understands the peculiar 


potentialities of his own school and the part which 


it plays in the local and the national scene. 

2. To see that certain guidance fundamentals 
are understood and applied by the faculty as well 
as many individuals can apply them. In this he 
will seek for a uniform understanding of the prin- 


‘iples involved, but he will understand all too well 


the lack of uniformity with which individuals apply 


them. 

3. To eneourage every strength which each 
teacher possesses in dealing with students and to 
arrange programs so that weaknesses are minimized 


and difficulties cireumvented. 

1. To listen earefully and intelligently to every 
earnest proposal presented by either teachers or 
students which has the welfare of the school or 
themselves at bottom and to make such adjustments 
as are wise and desirable after full and free dis- 
cussion with all who are coneerned. 

5. To devise and carry through some scheme 
which will allow every teacher in contact with a 
student on a departmentalized program to know 
what every other teacher in contact with that same 
student is doing and to furnish some evaluation of 
the procedures which are being used. 

6. To provide a system of adequate, individual 
records which are cumulative and which are avail- 
able to all faeulty members at all times. 

7. To provide each teacher with a summary of 
the salient faets from this record and to eall for a 
conference where the ease warrants. discussion 
rather than the noting down of data. 

8. To be willing to throw overboard any indi- 
vidual program schedule which is not effective and 
to make such adjustments as are indicated by the 
facts at hand: this without detriment to the student 
or jeopardy of his standing with his peers or the 


faculty. 


9. To seek parents for conferences and plans 
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whereby the efforts of the home and the school are 


coordinated to common ends. 


10. To know individual eases so well that he ean 


designate intelligently certain faculty members wh, 


can act as coordinators or that he can suggest pos- 


sible plans and procedures after the teacher’s da 


contact with the cases has dulled the fine edge of 


her perceptibilities. 
11. To maintain and keep current a small bi 


shelf which shall contain a few of the latest and 


best books and magazines that deal with guida 
and the findings in this field. A few books to }y 
read are exceedingly better than many to be dusted 
In short, one can say that, if the principal under 
stands and practices guidance in his school in t 
same manner and proportion that he expects t] 
teacher to do it in her classroom, the best possi! 
climatie conditions are engendered and the growth 


and fruition of guidance proceed accordingly. 


The contribution of standardized tests to the 
study of pupils was deseribed by Mrs. Trene A. 
Fike, direetor of child study, the Scarsdale (N. 
Y.) publie schools, which operate on the six-six 
plan. The main features of the testing program 


are as follows: 


Intelligence Tests 

In Grade VI, the Otis Quick Scoring Beta 

In Grades VIII and IX, the Junior Scholasti: 
Aptitude Test (used experimentally in cooperating 
with the Edueational Records Bureau) 

In Grade X, the American Council Psychologica 
Examination, College Edition. 

In Grade XII, another form of the American 
Council Psychological Examination 

Individual Binet testing is done in special cases 
at principals’, deans’, or teachers’ request. 


Achievement Tests 

In Grades VII and VIII, the Metropolitan Bat 
tery. (This same test is also given in Grades IV, 
V, and VI.) The Traxler Reading Test is used 
for incoming seventh grade pupils. 

In Grades IX, X, XI, and XII, the Cooperative 
Tests in different subjects. The Iowa Silent Read 


ing Test is used with ninth grade and higher. 


1g 
Vocational Aptitude and Personality Tests 

In individual cases the Strong Voeational Inter 
est Blank, Link’s Personality Quotient Test, or 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory is used. 


All the seoring and tabulating of test results 
is done by the Educational Records Bureau of 
New York City. 


The following are the most important ways in 
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this comprehensive testing program is 


these test results are used as one basis 
ction for certain groups. We do not have 
neous grouping as such, but in the seventh 
for major sub 


ne or two ‘‘honor groups’’ 


formed. ‘‘ Honor groups’’ are also ear 


oughout all grades, but a pupil is allowed 
rry only two such courses in senior high. 
is one group where work is planned 


Individual 


r only ‘‘minimum essentials. ’’ 

re selected who need extra help in funda 
subjects and are definitely scheduled for 
extra classes in reading, spelling, and arith 

S nd, the tests have proved of great value in 
ent of new entering pupils. These pupils are 
to come to school a day or so before the 


opening and take such tests as are most 


tial—always Cooperative English and an abil 
test. These tests are seored by the faculty 
mbers and the placement of such new pupils is 
led upon at a special meeting before the open 
f school. Frequently, adjustment of individual 
ems is made possible which could have in no 
heen discovered without these entrance tests 
school had been in session for some time. 
ird, the test records are asked for and sent to 
r schools, both publie and private, when pupils 
or are transferred. This includes colleges as 
as preparatory and high schools. These ree- 
rds are also important data in scholarship appli- 
irth, the test results are used in individual 
il conferences, not necessarily for comparison 
th a group, though this may be helpful for some 
1ite reason such as specifie college elimination, 
to show the pupil his own subject strengths 
nd weaknesses and how they figure in his future 
Frequently, plans are made to build up 
such discovered weaknesses; as, for example, low 
After the 


tests have been taken pupils eagerly 


score in vocabulary in the English test. 
Cooperative 
await the return of the results and show keen inter- 
est in their test scores. The growth of pupil 
interest in, and attitude toward, the testing program 
s been most satisfying. 
Fifth, the test results, as the principal expressed 


are invaluable in parent conferences. They give 


denee, unbiased by teachers’ opinions, of the 
quality of work the pupil has shown himself able 
to accomplish and are expressed in terms readily 
understandable by the layman. They are cold, bare 


facts accumulated over a period of years by the 
pupil himself, 


They aid each year in planning 
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programs. The Test Record Card, which comes with 
the pupil from the elementary school, is of th 
greatest help to the deans. This story is an apt 
illustration: A fond parent much irritated becauss 
‘her seventh-grade daughter ’s low mark in mathe 
maties called on the dean for an explanation. In 
the course of the conference the elementary-school 
record was produced. It showed a weakness in 
miathematies during three years of testing whiel 


had been bolstered by work with remedial teae 
When the ecard was produced the mother’s attitude 
made the revealing re 


reeord, Well, I 


ht as well admit she has always been poor in 


changed at onee and she 


mark—**‘Oh, so you have that 


arithmetie—now what can we do about it?’’ 

Guidanee for the years beyond high sehool be 
very early in Searsdale and these test results ar 
one of the best means of guiding slowly year by 

ar toward a eollege which is more suitable for 
the individual pupil, even though all in the family 
did go to Yale or Harvard. 

Finally, from an administrative point of view, a 
good test program constitutes a continuous self 
survey of the school system. Graphie records of 
test results help to guide the superintendent in 
evaluating the suceess of curriculum changes, pro 
gram changes, or any form of experimentation, 
Regularly printed in an annual report they furnish 
} 


to the parent and to the taxpayer a clear picture 


of the results of one phase of school work. 


The use of comprehensive cumulative records 
by teachers in their everyday guidance was de 
scribed by A. W. Ritterhausen, principal of the 
Hig! School, Nyaek (NN. Yu}, 


where the conference method has been suecess 


Junior-Senior 
fully in operation for four years. This system 
atic conference plan not only utilizes the per 
sonal data collected but also enables the classroom 
teacher to contribute more effectively to the 
guidance program. 

The first problem was in securing time for the 
conferences. This was done by scheduling them 
during the last period of the school day, a period 
devoted to additional or remedial work and to 
individual work with pupils. The conterence 


schedule for the past year was as follows: 


Monday, 3: 00-3: 45, Grade X 

Tuesday, 6¢ ‘¢ |) Grades XI and XII 
Wednesday, ‘ Grade IX 
Thursday, : Grade VII 

Friday, ‘ Grade VIII 


The combined eleventh 


and twelfth-grade con 
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ference, representing a wider range of points of 
view, proved to be one of the most sucessful 
conference groups. 

These conferences are attended, not only by 
the homeroom teachers of the grades scheduled, 
but also by those teachers and school officers who 
are associated with the pupils to be discussed. 
The principal presides at the meeting. 

During the year, each pupil in the school is 
discussed in conference at least three times in the 
light of all the background data that have been 
colleeted about him. The following sourees of 
information are available for each pupil: pupil 
information sheet; teacher’s check sheet; home- 
report form; student self-rating record; course- 
planning sheet; permanent record ecard; gui- 
health 


psychiatrist's reports (when needed); failing- 


dance card; card; psychologist’s and 
mark sheet; testing card; home-background data 


and other miseellaneous reeords. 


In a typical conference, each teacher presents 
two eases that were assigned at the previous meet- 
ing, and have been prepared as follows: She has 
completed the teacher’s cheek sheet for each pupil. 
She has communicated with each of the pupils’ 
with the 


pupil to learn of any problems regarding scholar- 


classroom teachers, and has eonferred 
ship, personality, extracurricular activities, voea- 
tional objectives, relations with pupils and teach- 
ers, home conditions, need for self-help, ete. 

After this information has been obtained, the 
teacher summarizes the material on a form known 
as the ‘‘ Pupil Information Sheet.’’ With this in- 
formation and with the pupil’s cumulative folder 
before her, the teacher has her case ready for con- 
ferenee. 

When the homeroom teacher presents her picture 
based on the facts she has obtained, a discussion 
follows and a solution is offered to the problems 
If the ‘‘ease 
ance of a specialist is needed, the conference refers 
it in that For example: If a question 
of health arises, the matter is referred to the nurse, 


” 


presented. is such that the assist- 


direction. 
and the teacher reporting follows up after the 


If the help of 
the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the voeational- 


nurse’s work has been completed. 


guidance director or any other specialist is needed, 
the procedure is similar to that deseribed regarding 
the nurse. Finally, the specialist ehecks his or her 


results back to the homeroom teacher for a closer 


correlation. 
The forms completed by each teacher for each 
pupil are kept under lock and key by that teacher 
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in a loose-leaf binder until the end of the year, 
Any conference results or data obtained are re. 
corded on the forms in the binder so that 
teacher has all up-to-date material at hand when. 
ever pupil adjustment seems desirable. At the end 
of the year this material is filed in the cumulative 
folder for each pupil. 

The principal as he presides over each meeting 
makes factual notes on each ‘‘ease’’ studied. This 
material is then used as check on follow-up work at 
later meetings. 

As in the beginning of any new procedure, 


made numerous mistakes and there still are many 
ways in which this plan must be refined. I had + 
be ‘‘sold’’ the proposition because it seemed 
mean just another job to an already overload 
Teachers at first reacted in the san 
manner. We tried to have teachers do this work 
before they were adequately trained. This 
overcome, first, by offering, locally, guidance ani 


schedule. 


mental-hygiene courses, and, as a result, over 8) 
per cent. of our staff have taken this course wo: 

Second, the psychologist, the psychiatrist and tly 
vocational-guidance director were brought in to dis: 
cuss at special faculty meetings, the ‘‘ 
Third, the experience gained over 


cases’’ re 
ferred to them. 
the four-year period has done much to integrat 
faculty thought and action. We have few 
changes from year to year and these same teachers 
beeame sold on the conference plan not because” of 
propaganda issued, but beeause they beeame vita 
interested in the results obtained and because it was 
a mutual effort in individual adjustment and dey 
opment. 

The conference program in our school has com 
pleted its fourth year. We are gaining some jrr- 
spective in the work. Permit me to quote from 
Leonard M. Miller’s and K. R. MaecCalman’s arti 
in the June, 1939, issue of New York State Educa 
tion: The conference method of integrating the 
guidance and teaching programs is an effort to give 
all pupils the same attention which, before, on!) 
the abnormal received and to guide development 
more closely. It does not detract from the special 
ized work of the guidance counselor, psychologist, 
or dean of girls, for they have their schedules filled 
with interviews, but it brings about a more effective 
use of their time and enables them to work mor 
closely with the staff as a whole. 

It has brought about active participation of 
teachers, homeroom teachers and subject teachers 
alike. It has made teachers. aware of specialize 
services available in the adjustment of the indi 
vidual pupil. 

It has assured home and parental cooperation in 
the adjustment of cases. It has aided in curricular 
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ding and curricular adjustment. Course con 


has been changed better to suit the needs of 


ils. New courses have been added. 


\fter four years of this conference plan of work 


guidanee at Nyack, we offer it not only as one 


for integrating school-guidance facilities and 
ting guidance efforts, but also as a plan which 


ve has real possibilities. 


at 
al 


lhese three eonerete examples of guidance 
rk in speeifie high schools should aid in im 


in other situations certain basie 


ementing 
eories of guidance. 


Mr. Funk’s 


The principal may learn 


rom account how he ean create 


Research... 
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effective 
test result 
be avoided by using them, with other informa 
Mrs. Fike, 


econterence 


conditions in his sehool which make 


guidance possible. The waste of may 


tion, for the purposes deseribed by 
and the feasibility and value of the 
plan developed in the Nyack school may lead 
Mr. 


Ritterhausen has done, for the better adjustment 


other principals to use this procedure, as 


of all pupils and for the professional growth of 
teachers. 
RutrH STRANG 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE 1941 ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE NATIONAL TEACHER 
EXAMINATIONS 


Pik history of education in the United States 
been marked by continuous advancement, 
reh and experience, cumulatively contribut- 
to the more sueeessful meeting of the needs 
children and young people as future citizens 
ir democraey. Just now the demands of the 
tional emergency, important as they may be, 
re likely to have an unintended effect upon this 
ress unless precautions are taken. One im- 

nt aspect of this problem concerns the 
ot 


luany of the competent members of the pro- 


ability qualified teaching personnel. 


tession undoubtedly will be accepting responsi- 


bilities in fields of their specialization where the 


tional government requires assistance, some 
ll be drafted, others will be volunteering for 
ilitary training, and it is likely that still others 

be resigning their teaching duties for more 


remunerative positions oceasioned by the emer 


yency. 


In the face of such a situation the school ad- 
inistrator is likely to find replacement difficult 
nd his choice of applicants more limited than 


sual, so that he may feel he is foreed to select 


teachers to fill vacancies who are less able than 


se chosen under more favorable conditions. 


\ctually, good teachers still will be available, 


though cireumstanees may be such that they do 


ft 


iot come to the attention of many administra 


rs seeking new personnel. That teachers well 





qualified with respect to their abilities and back 
erounds are available is evident from a review 
of the results of the administration of the 1941 
National CE}. 


couraging National Teacher Examination ean 


Teacher Examinations By en 


didates with good reeords to apply for positions 
in schools, superintendents may do a great deal 
toward maintaining personnel standards. Cer 
tainly, examination results alone should not be 
considered ‘the key to the selection of teachers. 
Personality and social traits, classroom skill and 
other attributes must be taken into consideration 


together with examination results. But through 


the use in seleetion of teacher examinations along 
with estimates of other abilities, there can be 
some assurance that the high standard of per 


sonnel will not be materially lowered by the re 
placements made during the emergency. 
The National 


tended for the objective measurement of certain 


Teacher Examinations are in 
of the teachine eandidate’s abilities and knowl 
edge. They were planned and prepared on the 
assumption that sueh qualities do contribute to 
teaching suecess and that they are capable of 
valid and reliable estimation. 

Successful teaching and suecesstul par 
tion in most other professional activities are con 
tributed to by many qualities of the individual, 
teach 


intellectual and personal. Predictions of 


ing ability based on any one or any few ol these 
related factors are not likely 
to those 

and placement. 


to pr ve encouraY’ 


eoncerned with teacher-seleetion 


ing 


Teacher-educators and empl rv 


ing superintendents reeognize the difficulties 
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with which they are faced in recommending and 
choosing teaching personnel. Over a period of 
years their efforts have been directed toward the 
determination of qualities which are desirable in 
a teacher. No complete analysis has yet been 
forthcoming, but the progress has been signifi 
cant. 

One factor, among many others, which is 
universally recognized as a prime requisite for 


successful teaching is that which ineludes t! 


ie 
information or knowledge possessed by the pros- 
pective teacher about general and special fields 
of human inquiry and his ability to comprehend, 
reason with and apply such information. The 
National Teacher Examinations were specially 
designed to aid in the interpretation and under 
standing of the teaching eandidate’s qualitiea 


tions in this area. 
A TEACHER-EXAMINATION SERVICE 


The National Committee on Teacher Exami- 
nations! was established in 1939 by the American 
Council on Edueation in response to the sugges- 
tions of school teachers, superintendents and 
teacher-edueators who foresaw the advantage 
of comparable and objective estimates of the 
abilities and knowledge of prospective teachers. 
The first edition of the examinations was ad- 
ministered in Mareh, 1940. On Mareh 14-15, 
1941, a completely new but comparable battery 
of examinations was administered. 

More detailed discussions of the origin and 
nature of the National Teacher Examinations 
and of their first administration have been pub- 
lished elsewhere (12, 3, 6). Analyses of the 
1910 results with respeet to particular examina- 


tions or special groups have also been published 


1The National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions, as originally appointed, consisted of the fol- 
lowing men: A. J. Stoddard, chairman, superinten- 
dent of schools, Vhiladelphia; Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Sidney B. 
Hall, state superintendent of publie instruction, 
Virginia; J. L. Hanley, superintendent of schools, 
Providence; E. W. Jaeobsen, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland (now dean of education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh); Charles H. Lake, superinten- 
dent of schools, Cleveland; C. R. Reed, superinten- 
dent of schools, Minneapolis; M. Ernest Townsend, 
president, Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College ; 
H. FE. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College. L. R. Gre- 
gory, president, Fredonia (N. Y.) State Normal 
School, was added to the Committee in 1940 to fill 
a vaeaney oceasioned by the death of Dr. Townsend. 





Publications pertaining to the National 
Teacher Examinations are listed in the bibliog 
raphy at the end of this report. Copies are 
available to interested educators and may be 
had by addressing the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE EXAMINATIONS 


The methods employed in the preparation ot 
the National Teacher Examinations have been 
discussed in some detail in connection with the 
1940 administration of the tests (3). Briefly, 
the procedure involved (a) development of the 
outlines and specifications of each examination 
by the test editor in cooperation with authorities 
in the field; (b) preparation and editing of test 
items in accordance with the outline and spe 
cifications; (¢) tryout administration of the pre 
liminary items to determine their difficulty and 
to detect those which might be weak or ambigu- 
ous; (d) selection and revision of suitable items 
for the tentative final form of the examinations; 
(e) eriticism and editorial assistanee with re- 
spect to the tentative final form by a large num 
ber of experts in teacher-edueation, heads of 
departments, supervisors of teaching and others; 
({) preparation of the final form based on the 
criticisms and suggestions received. 

This procedure for the preparation of the 
examination forms was adopted, among other 
reasons, to assure the flexibility of the examina- 
tions from year to year. Such a plan makes 
certain that each new edition of the test will 
reflect changes and developments in educational 
thought and practice. 

Throughout the construetion of the tests, the 
aim was to emphasize, wherever possible, the 
functions and applications of knowledge rather 
than specifie and unrelated facts. The success 
with which this was accomplished may be judged 
to a certain extent from the fact that teachers 
in service with extended experience did as well 
on both the 1940 and the 1941 editions of the 
National Teacher Examinations as did graduat- 
ing seniors in teacher-edueation institutions. 


AREAS SAMPLED BY THE EXAMINATIONS 


The 1941 National Teacher Examinations 
were constructed to cover the following areas: 
reasoning ability; understanding and use of the 
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English language; general cultural information; 


nderstanding of points of view and methods 

professional edueation; knowledge ot ¢on- 
iporary affairs, and mastery of the subject 
atter to be taught by the particular candidate. 
All examinations were objective, consisting of 
iltiple-choice items. Two days were required 
or the administration of the examination bat 
tery, each including about six hours of actual 
testing time. 

A practtee booklet for eraminees (14) was 
prepared and sent to eandidates in order to 
equaint them with the types of items which 
would be encountered in the examinations and 
to introduce them to the general examining pro 
The s00klet” 
number of test items that are roughly represen 
Sev 


cedures. “Practice contains a 
tative of those ineluded in the actual test. 
eral items are given for each of the examinations 
neluded in the battery. Illustrations of items 
from various of the examinations have also been 


published elsewhere (1, 2, 3, 8, 9). 


CANDIDATES AND EXAMINING CENTERS 


The total number of applications for partici 
pation in the 194] 


ons was 5,069. 


National Teacher Examina 
Approximately 93 per cent. 
those applying for examination appeared in 
the March 


In all, 4,718 eandidates were examined. 


the examining centers on dates 
14-15. 
This number represents an increase of 992 over 
the total number of eandidates examined the 
previous year. 

Sixty-four official examining centers and ten 
subcenters throughout the country were estab- 
lished by the National Committee in cooperation 
with loeal school systems and teacher-edueation 
institutions (13). <A total of 172 school systems 
cooperated in the 1941 examining program by 
their National 
Examination the 


other eredentials of candidates who were apply- 


indicating desire to receive 


Teacher records along with 


ing for teaching positions. 


ADMINISTRATION, SCORING AND REPORTING 


The 


centers on 


examinations were administered in all 
Mareh 14-15, 1941. 
ministration of the tests, all papers were sent 
to the central! offices in New York 
Each 


test-seoring 


Following ad 


for classifi- 


cation and seorine. answer sheet was 


scored on International machines. 
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The results were checked by independent scor 


ing procedures. Since the raw seores varied in 


range and distribution from test to test. the 


examination results were translated into a 

mon scale in order to make scores readily co 
parable. Each annual edition of the National 
Teacher Examinations is equated with the pre 
that the Sealed Seores have 


vious editions, so ni 


the same meaning from vear to vear and from 
one test to another. 


Tables I and I] 


twenty-fifth and seventy-fifth percentile 


show the median and the 
points 
of the Scealed-Seore distribution for each of the 
1941 examinations. 

The Sealed Seores obtained by candidates on 
the various examinations were recorded, and in 
dividual results were mailed to participants dur 
ing the latter part ol April. Each candidate's 
seores were reported on a specially prepared 
card, facsimiles of which are reproduced below 
The examination scores were punched into the 
cards, which had been previously signed by the 
candidate. Figure 1 represents the front side 
ot a report eard as it appeared after the exami 


Each 


date’s score on each of the tests was printed in 


nation seores had been recorded. eandi 
the space provided for it along the upper edge 
of the eard. 
the 
punched holes, corresponding to the ten digits 


Figure 2 shows the reverse side of 


same eandidate’s eard. Tere the 


report 
of the eandidate’s scores on the tests, are repro 
duced in columns representing the tests, provid 
ing a profile of the candidate’s attainment. Such 
a profile permits ready interpretation of the 
candidate’s scores on the several tests and of his 
general pattern of achievement. 

Transcripts of the examination records of can 
didates were sent, at the request of the candi 
dates, to the superintendents of over 200 school 
systems and to the officials in charge of teacher- 
education at approximately 250 colleges through 


out the country. 


RESULTS OF THE 1941 EXAMINATIONS 

The seores of the eandidates taking the 1941 
examinations have been classified and analyzed 
These 


detail (7). 


with respect to a number of factors 
are reported elsewhere in greater 
The results will be briefly summarized in the fol 
lowing paragraphs. 


In an analysis of the scores made on various 
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TABLE I 
QUARTILE Pornts FOR COMMON EXAMINATIONS* 
Tue Tarte Betow Gives THE SCALED Scores TO THE NEAREST UNIT WHICH CORRESPONDS TO THE QUARTII 
Point LISTED IN THE COLUMN AT THE LEFT OF THE SCORES 
General culture 

= ; PL. a: a mn &s 

= a 5 _ ‘ = = a Ox 

2 ef id rey - os t — = i} ee 

- - ps se : t. = ~ = = & eS 

: 4 c i 4 : < = - ~ = 

> = = = z i = 4 ma = re + = = 

Ps = -f of & 2 = os S — = = S =5 

G, 2 3 iS) S So J TL a = a _ O BS 
TH GS 73 69 69 6S 68 67 6S 68 398 71 70 678 

no 60 65 a) ol 60 60 58 60 59 62 63 61 Glt 

25 53 DS D1 dA 52 54 50 3 52 326 54 54 55t 
No. of cases 1606 4,607 4,607 4,620 4,618 4,618 4,618 4,618 4,616 4,616 4,642 4,597 4,517 


advised to take all Common FE 


* Every candidate is 
restricted to those above a 


in any capacity should be 
preparation 
Weighed sum of Scaled Scores 


of the common tests by groups of candidates 


¢lassitied according to their “teaching prefer- 


ence,” it was found, in general, that the higher 
scores on most of the examinations were made 
by the groups which would be expected to do 
best with such subject matter. Thus, the group 
made up of candidates for positions as mathe- 
maties teachers made the highest Scaled-Score 
average on the nonverbal Reasoning test, this 
test being designed to measure the type of abil- 
involved in reasoning with abstract rather 
On the other hand, lan- 


ity 
than verbal materials. 
guage teachers as a group show the highest 
averages With respect to the English Comprehen- 
measuring the under- 


The highest aver- 


sion examination unit, 
standing of verbal materials. 


age score on Contemporary Affairs was made 


TABLE II 


QUARTILE POINTS FOR SUBJECT-MATTER EXAMINATIONS* 





THe TaBLe BeLow GIvES THE SCALED SCORES TO THE 
NEAREST UNIT WHICH CORRESPONDS TO THE 
QUARTILE PoINT LISTED IN THE COLUMN 
AT THE LEFT OF THE SCORES 

= o vA OCT © acckal 
= t. -_ oS t 
S = , A = ‘= 1 
» co &» @ & 8B 
6 Pao &F On w 
75 GS 4% %3 % 72 TT 80 80 74 86 
no 61 GS 66 69 66 6 7 69 69 TO 
25 53 60 59 61 58 57 62 61 59 61 
No. of 
cases 1,789 1,007 926 382 305 292 242 63 96 108 


one or two 


* The candidate elects to be examined in 
in which he 


subject-matter fields corresponding to those 
expects to teach 


Ixaminations on the theory that admission to the profession 
certain minimum of intelligence, culture and professional! 


by the social-studies teachers. With respect to 
the Professional Information test, the adminis 
trative group (elementary-school principals and 
high-school principals) attained the superior 
seores. The highest seores for the Total of 
Common Examinations (a weighted total for 
the Common Examinations) were obtained by 
the candidates indicating as their first prefer- 
ence elementary-school principal, mathematics 
teacher, physical-science teacher, Latin teacher 
and school librarian. 

In a report of the 1940 National Teacher Ex 
aminations (6), it was pointed out that, of 
those persons taking the examinations, the ones 
who had had extensive teaching experience did 
as well on the tests as did teaching novices, and 
in some cases slightly better. This trend is again 
in evidence in regard to the 1941 examination 
candidates. Table III shows the mean score 
values for the Common Examination Total of 
candidates classified by years of experience. 

While these data apply to the persons taking 
the examinations, conclusions with respect to all 
teachers should not be drawn in the absence of 
additional corroborative evidence. It is more 
than likely that, of the teachers with extended 
experience, only certain superior ones with 
strong professional interests would be seeking 
further advancement and would be willing to 
undertake competitive examinations. It should 
also be noted that, in many cases, differences in 
favor of one “experience” group over any other 


are not large. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
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that the knowledge and abilities of many 


ers do not show a decline with the continua 


of their professional service. 


ble IV shows the mean-seore values of ean- 


tes on the Common Examinations classified 


rding to sex with teaching preference con- 


the ease of National Teacher Examinations, 


lifferenees in scores are complicated to a 
in extent by the fact that a disproportionate 


ver of women enter the teaching profession, 


‘lly in the elementary schools. When the 


rroups are first subelassified according to 




















the eandidate’s preparation for either elemen 
tury- or secondary-school work, it may be ob 
served that, although comparatively few men 
enter the elementary field, they do, as a group, 
represent a selection superior to that of the 
women in the field. However, regarding those 
persons who prepare for secondary-school work, 
the men and women are more nearly alike and 
follow generally the expected pattern. 

An analysis of the test scores, with candidates 
classified according to the highest degree held, 
showed the seores on the tests of the common 


hattery to be higher for persons holding earned 
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MeEAN Score Vat For ComMMON FENAMINATION TOTAL 
‘AN } IFIED BY YEARS 


OF EXPERIENCE 
Years of N Mean score 
experience 
i) Z.2ie O16.46 
l 28-4 598.27 
45) HOS 66 
1s4 G16 .75 
j | 622.69 
> O39 O15.67 
10) 14 152 625.85 
15-19 ISS OLT.65 
0-24 Mh SD.05 
rm ty 10 (657.20) * 
O34 > ($45.33) * 
D—39 | (541.00) * 


*Scores within the parentheses probably lack. sig 
nificance because of the small number of candidates 
in these ranges 


doctorates or master’s degrees. The lower seores 
were generally made by groups with smaller 
amounts of traming. 

On the examinations one might reasonably 
have expected to find that employed teachers 
made considerably higher seores than did the 
unemployed, the assumption being that judg- 
ment of a teaching-applicant’s knowledge and 
abilities entered into the selection of a teacher 
fora position. Actually, in so far as the persons 
taking the examinations are concerned, the teach- 
ers chosen to fill positions were about an average 
group and were not significantly different from 
those applicants who had been unable to obtain 
employment in teaching. While desirable traits 
are not always found together, it is a widely 
substantiated fact that they are positively cor- 
related. Therefore, as far as this sample is 
concerned, it would appear that better teachers 
have not generally been chosen in preference 


to less well-qualified appleants. However, with 
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the growing use of the examination results, con 
sidered together with the other qualifications o; 
teaching candidates, it is probable that the gen 
eral level of teaching personnel will rise and 


that in future studies employed and unemployed 


teaching groups may show sizeable differences 
not only in test results but with respect to vari 


ous personality traits as well. 
VALIDITY OF EXAMINATIONS 


Needless to say, the results of no one of the 
examinations making up the National Teacher 
Examination battery, nor any sum of these tests, 
correlate perfectly with teaching success in its 
entirety, with all of its implications considered, 
One of the difficulties encountered, of course, is 
that there is no single eriterion of successful 
teaching. Perfect correlation of these examina 
tions, or of any examinations, with teaching 
success taken as a whole, is not to be expected, 
because the tests obviously can measure only one 
factor of teaching ability. 

Actually, each factor contributes significantly 
and no one measure taken apart from the others 
may be expected to solve the problem of selec 
tion. Substantial agreement between the exami 
nation results and ratings of suecess of teachers 
regularly employed has been reported, however, 
for certain candidates taking the 1940 examina 
tions (4). 
this preliminary study was small and generaliza 


Although the number of eases in 


tions were thus limited, it was interesting to 
find that both supervisors’ and pupils’ opinions 
bore a definite relationship to the test results. 
It is intended that further validity studies and 
continued research of this nature be undertaken. 


TABLE IV 


MEAN SCORE VALUE OF CANDIDATES ON THE COMMON E 


XAMINATIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX WITH 


TEACHING PREFERENCE CONTROLLED 


General Culture 
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None { Men 372 58.27 61.31 50.53 60.42 57.49 53.12 60.20 56.65 57.65 345.53 57.36 64.88 580.05 
indicated } Women 542 60.51 63.36 59.73 59.27 55.36 59.18 54.47 62.56 55.44 346.29 60.67 59.11 598.12 
Elementary { Men 278 63.09 66.75 59.01 67.09 66.12 60.59 66.91 61.45 64.18 386.33 67.15 69.04 652.72 
school 1) Women 1.442 58.10 62.63 58.90 57.90 56.19 59.382 54.98 59.22 56.47 344.24 60.33 56.59 589.5! 
Secondary  { Men 806 61.11 68.00 58.14 66.04 66.19 60.74 66.75 60.28 66.75 886.76 65.43 70.27 647.42 
school } Women 1,072 60.39 69.05 65.85 62.08 61.58 66.98 57.65 63.94 62.22 374.48 64.79 61.96 639.20 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


e results of the first two administrations of 
National Teacher Examinations have been 
aging. Comments from many educators 
chout the country were received by the 
nul Committee, expressing the belief that 
teacher-examination service was meeting a 
n edueation and that extension of the use 
xumination results, together with other in- 
ition regarding teaching candidates, would 
ntribute significantly to the professionaliza- 
of teaching. In the early history of the 
ect there existed some misunderstanding 
rding the place of examination results in 
her-selection. Much of the fear regarding 
ise of examination results appears now to 
e been dispelled by frank discussion of the 
blems of selection and by the emphasis of 
National Committee that every precaution 
ken to judge teaching qualifications not on 
mination results alone but rather considering 
simply as one aspect of teaching ability. 
discussion of the merits and dangers involved 
uch an examination program has been pre 
ted elsewhere (7). 
[he proper use of the National Teacher Ex- 
nations in teacher-selection has been one of 
he chief concerns of the National Committee. 
Continued emphasis has been placed upon the 
ct that examination results should not be mis- 
ised as a sole basis for teacher-selection. Ree- 
rds of experience, academic marks, ratings of 
rious personal and social characteristics and 
results of interviews must be considered in addi- 
n to teacher-examination records in the evalu- 
n and judgment of prospective teachers’ 
qualifications. Furthermore, variations from 
ne community to another in available financial 
resources, school-plant facilities, curriculum em- 
phasis and so forth, make it not only desirable 
but necessary that the factors involved in teach 
ing be evaluated independently by the local 
school officials in selecting personnel. The use 
examination seores in the selection of teach- 


ing candidates is completely a matter of local 


authority. The weight given the examinations 


ries from one school system to another. Each 
local system determines the relative importance 
which will be given to the test results along with 
ther relevant data. 

The National Teacher Examinations will be 
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administered for the third time, January 2-3, 
1942. The last day for receiving regular appli 
cations from eandidates 1s November 29, 1941. 
Lists of the 1942 examining centers and eooper 
ating school systems may be obtained trom the 
central offices of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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